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ABSTRACT 



The continuing efforts of several developing nations to acquire nuclear weapons 
indicates that the United States may be required to implement a deterrence policy aimed at 
authoritarian regimes in the Third World. Therefore, U. S. decision-makers must re-evaluate 
the conceptual foundations of .American deterrence policy. This research suggests a solution 
to the problem of deterring nuclear-capable Third World nations from using nuclear 
weapons against the United States, its allies and friends. The new deterrence policy is based 
on the theory of omnibalancing which predicts that the Third World dictators are strongly 
influenced by perceived internal threats to their regime. Successful deterrence, therefore, is 
dependent on holding at risk the mechanisms used by Third World authoritarian regimes to 
maintain internal control. .Although developing a nuclear deterrence policy against Third 
World dictators is critical to the security of the United States, there has been a hesitancy for 
Western analysts to consider the problem of Third World nuclear deterrence because they 
either perceive that these regimes are irrational and therefore non-deterrable or they believe 
that the U.S. nuclear arsenal in itself will provide deterrence. This analysis addresses the 
flaws of these perceptions and offers an analytical basis for new U.S. strategic thinking about 
deterrence and the Third World. A deterrence policy based on omnibalancing can be a 
viable means of preventing Third World nuclear use against the United States and its 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



With the end of the Cold War and the potential for reduced tension between the United 
States and the former Soviet Union, there is little likelihood of nuclear warfare between the 
superpowers. The recent w'ar in the Middle East and the current focus on the security 
threat of nuclear proliferation, however, has introduced a requirement for a different 
emphasis in nuclear deterrence. This analysis is a first step in the development of a 
deterrence policy aimed at authoritarian regimes in the Third World armed with nuclear 
weapons. 

A review of the concept of deterrence, reveals that the coercive strategies applicable 
to deterring Third World nuclear use are those of denial and punishment. A denial strategy 
is defensive in nature. The United States needs technological solutions to the defensive 
problem, such as Global Protection Against Limited Strikes in the case of ballistic missile 
delivery systems, in combination with conventional preemptive attacks against Third World 
nuclear capabilities. The coercive strategy of punishment must threaten the value system of 
the targeted regime. The development of this punishment threat is the focus of this study. 

It is assumed that the decision-making of the authoritarian leaders is influenced by 
the factors described in Steven David's theory of omnibalancing. Specifically, these regimes 
perceive that their base of power is vulnerable to internal security threats. A deterrence 
policy based on a punishment strategy must take advantage of this perception by targeting 
the mechanisms on w'hich the regime relies for internal control. Two methods of internal 
control are significant: suppression and economic distribution. 

The most common means of suppressing internal opposition is the use of elite security 
forces. Since they are included in the regime's core following, their loyalty can be assumed 
to be high. The regime leadership depends on these forces not only to counter domestic 
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civilian unrest but also to suppress any potential rebellion in the general military forces. 

Targeting the control mechanism of suppression translates into threatening to destroy the 
elite forces and the command and control network connecting these forces to the regime's 
leadership. 

Economic distribution as a control mechanism refers to the use of monetary rewards 
to ensure loyalty with the implied threat of interruption of financial benefits for disloyal 
behavior. This method of control obviously requires a constant flow of wealth to the regime 
for subsequent payments. For the majority 7 of Third World nations, this source of revenue 
is derived from few. if not just one. export product. Targeting the means of economic 
distribution translates into attacks on the source, storage or transportation facilities related 
to exports. 

If implemented, a deterrence policy based on the theory of omnibalancing shares 
similarities with the arguments stated by advocates of the Carter administration's justification 
for the nuclear targeting shift codified by Presidential Directive 59 (PD-59). Therefore, the 
criticisms of PD-59 serve as an applicable test of the viability of omnibalancing for 
deterrence. 

.An analysis of the requirements for PD-59 revealed a critical intelligence failure in the 
U.S. capability for locating counter-control targets. While recent examples of U.S. 
interventions in the Third World demonstrated similar shortcomings, the characteristics 
inherent in Third World nations indicate that associated intelligence failures are more 
dependent upon a lack of committed resources rather than on the nature of the problem. 

Third World borders are readily penetrated by technical or human intelligence assets. 
Additionally, the control structure in Third World dictatorships is indicative of an 
authoritarian regime but not a totalitarian system based on the Soviet model and can 
therefore be more readily isolated and identified than could the control mechanisms of the 
former Soviet Union. The targeting strategy of PD-59 was also criticized for its questionable 
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assumption that once the internal control mechanisms were destroyed, the population would 
rise up to overthrow the Soviet regime. This criticism may have validity regarding the Third 
World. Analyses of .American attacks on Libya and Iraq demonstrate the difficulty in 
predicting Third World domestic responses to military strikes against the regime. As a 
threat, however, deterrence addresses the perceptions of the regime leadership rather than 
the desires of the population. In this regard, there is substantial evidence that Third World 
leaders behave and make decisions in accordance with the theory of omnibalancing. 
Therefore, for the maintenance of deterrence, threatening the possibility for revolt becomes 
more significant than the potential for actual rebellion. 

Finally, critics of PD-59 argue that the targeting requirements were beyond the actual 
U.S. military capability to implement. Additionally, a lack of defense against a Soviet 
counter-strike in a situation of Mutual Assured Destruction made deterrence incredible. 
Third World regimes do not possess a secure second-strike capability against the United 
States. The relatively small size of Third World nations, the concentration of control 
mechanisms of suppression and economic distribution in a handful of cities, and vulnerable 
nuclear delivery systems result in a targeting strategy that is well within present U.S. 
capabilities. 

By implementing a deterrence policy based on omnibalancing, the United States would 
threaten the overthrow of the aggressor regime through the destruction of the mechanisms 
of internal control. There are three conclusions that can be drawn from the development 
of a deterrence policy based on this concept: (1) wars waged by the United States against 
Third World nuclear powers should be restricted to limited objectives; (2) the distinction 
between declaratory policy and employment policy will likely be significant if deterrence fails; 
and (3) the Third World perceptions of the utility of nuclear weapons can lead to a situation 
of mutual deterrence. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Over the last four decades, American nuclear deterrence policy has been focused on 
the Soviet Union and, to a lesser extent, China. While the number of countries possessing 
nuclear weapons remains small, the continuing efforts of several developing nations to 
acquire nuclear capabilities indicate that the United States may be required to implement 
a deterrence policy aimed at Third World regimes. Therefore, U.S. decision-makers must 
re-evaluate the conceptual foundations of American deterrence policy. This research 
suggests a solution to the problem of deterring nuclear-capable Third World nations from 
using nuclear weapons against the United States, its allies and friends. 

A. DEFINING THE THIRD WORLD 

To appreciate the nature of the threat these nations pose, it is first necessary' to define 
what is meant by the term "Third World nuclear regime." The label "Third World" may be 
a misnomer considering the collapse of the Soviet bloc, the "Second World." 1 The Third 
World states included in the membership of the United Nations refer to themselves as the 
Group of 77. : Recent literature, however, still refers to the developing nations as the Third 



1 Kurt C. Campbell and Thomas G. Weiss argue that with the collapse of Soviet 
dominance in Eastern Europe, nations are more accurately described as being members of 
either the oil-rich and industrialized "north" or the poor and developing "south." Kurt C. 
Campbell and Thomas G. Weiss, "The Third World in the Wake of Eastern Europe," The 
Washington Quarterly 14 (Spring 1991): 98. 

: Paul Lewis, "Disaster .Aid Plan Upsets Third World," New York Times . 13 November 
1991, A4. The term "Group of 77" was first coined in the early 1970's and the number no 
longer describes its membership which currently exceeds 100. 
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